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PRIBACE 


This vaner was vrompted by the hearings, presently being 
conducted in ow Walls of Consress, on how to provide the kinds 
of incentives and conditions needed for motivation and retention 
of suffleient nwobers of officers and enlisted personnel roquired 
wy our Armed Forees today and for the foreseeable future. This 
task of procuring and keeping wo to strength a 3 million arned 
forces of hich quality during peacetime is a most difficult 
proviem. 

In Part One of this paper an attempt will be mado to 
trace, in a generel fashion, the progress of the United Stetes! 
military man through history. This will be done in order to 
provide a background for analyzing the special charactoristica 
of ow present military organizations. In Fart Two I will 
identify, define, and analyze theso srecial characteristics 
which naire these organizations unique in the contenmorary 
SOCLi Oty. 

Pelor to entering George “ashington University, I con- 
pleted a tour of duty in the Yersommel Flans and Policy Branch 
of G~1, U.S. Marine Corps Headquarters, Yaert of this tour was 
a year spent as & member of the staff of the Advisory Coxaittee 
on Professional end Technical Compensation, commonly know as 
The Cordinor Comittee. 


Althouch a great deal of the information used in this 
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paper was veeelved Prom the four Services and the Office of 
The Secretery of Defense, the viewa expressed herein may not 
reflect their opinions, 

i Wish to acknowlecge my indebtedness for tho help 
siven by The Army Library and many iind people in tho Devart- 


mont of Defense, 
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CHAPTER I 
EVOLULION OF AMERICAN MILITARY ORGANIZATIONS 


2ne military and naval orranizations of the United 


Ley 


States are modeled on systems adopted from the Dritish at the 
time of the Nevolutionary «ar. Sut, the idea of compensating 
militery personnel in order to satisfy thoir material needs 
and not reward them for the job they do may be traced to the 
days of Plato. In the Republic, Plato has sketched an outline 

p> the ideal state and in se doings indieated some very specific 
and detailed susgestions for the selection, training, and meine 
tonance of the "Cuerdians of the State", Plato specified that 
the Guardians of the State were to have no private property, 
and that their minimal adequate material wants were to be 
wnolly supplied by the State at Large 

As the probable prototype for Plato's conception, and 
as an oxtremely interesting case study, Sparta in the 7th to 
Sth Centuries 3.C. is unique. ‘Spertan discizline, courage, 
and simplicity ere, of course, proverbial, Zhe systema by 
wiieh the Spartons developed these traits are filled with 
valuable historical lessons, 

The officer corps of modern military grouvs is cone- 
posed lursely of full-time professional military leaders and 
the enlisted personnel represent a cross-section of the whole 
society. Por several conturies prior to 1500 Dritish armies 


were officered by "amateurs" drawn solely from the aristocracy. 
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a 
In the British “iliteary, officers came from the nobility and 
rank went with inherited wealth or title. The enlisted Red- 
coat was, by and large, en illiterate and generally drawn from 
only the very lowest classes of society. Gaps in the ranks 
were filled with conscripts combed from the overcrowded sluns 
of London and Liverpool, Many of the Royal Navy's seamen were 
jailbirds and suttersnipes corralled by impressment or literally 
"shanghaied" from waterfront dives. Thus there yawnod a vast 
gulf between the economic and cultural backgrounds of officer 
and enlisted personnel in the King's service. An almost 
impassable chasm lay between them. The man in the ranks, no 
matter what his ability, had no chance at all of rising above 
the grade of sergeant. 

‘hile the men were clothed and fed by the "King", 
officers yvurchased their own uniforms and supplied their ow 
mess, he wealthy often maintained a considerable ostablish- 
mont, even in the field, Witness Gentleman General Burgoyne 
marching to Saratoga with a lavish retinue of servants, wine 
stewards, cooks and lackeys. Officer pay was low - it was 
assumed he was something of a sportsman who served for honor, 
fame, and adventure. 

A chance for fortune entered the compensation scheme - 
prize money for Naval personnel and loot for the Army. Officers 
and men alike might share in rich cargo hauls or the pillage of 


a conquored territory. 
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lRobert Galbim, Introduction to Military Ilistory, 
(New York: and London; D, Appleton Century Co., 1929,) pe 160. 
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a 
commissions and then they set about reerulting a body of men 
for the army. The objective was plunder; therelore, the pay 
of officers and mon could be considerec a sort of revainor, 
or interest upon an investment, to tide them over until such 
time as booty could be had.+ 

nus the Continental system was based on the philosophy 

‘ 
of “minimal needs"j rates of cash pay for servicemen Were sot 
low, Tho troops were furnished quarters on the vost or aboard 
Ship and enlisted men wore rrovided with rations, while it was 
assumed that officers were gontlemon Who could presumably 
afford to stock their own mess. 

Chances for prise money or loot were included in the 

ompensation scheme (and remained in it for many years). 

Une of the first resolutions of the Pirst Osntinontal 
Congress, which was pessed on June 1:1, 1775, provided for the 
raising of several cormanics of infantry. The language stated 
that each man wes to find his own “elctvhes and arms", The 


terms of enlistment was one year and the monthly rates of pay 


WOre t 
Captain (20.00 Sergeant 33.00 
Ite S136 33 Corporal wi 3 3 
Private wd seee 


(m the noxt day, dune 15, 1775, a resolution to ap oint 


a gensral was passed, “he pay of the general was fixed at rive 


hundred dollars per rionth. the followiny, day anothor resolution 
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dime tons J. We vortescue, whe oritish Army _1793-1902, 
(London: MeMillien and Cov; 1905), pe0, 
“Journals of the Continont a3 oR LOSS, 177.1789, 
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provided for the appointment of two major generals with pay 
of one-hundred sixty-six dollars per month, 
On June 15, 1775, John Adams wrote to Elbridge Gerry - 
the pay which has been voted to all the officers, 
which the Continental Consress intends to choose, is so 
large, that I fear our people will think it extravagant, 
and be uneasy. Mr. Adams, Mr. Paine, and mwyself used 
our utmost endeavors to reduce it, but in vain, 
Those ideas of equality, which are so agreeable to 
us natives of New England, are very disagreeable to many 
sentlemen in the other colonies. They had a great 
opinion of the high importance of a continental general, 
and were determined to place him in an elevated point of 
light. They think the Massachusetts establishment too 
high for tne private®, and too low for the officers, and 
they would have it their own way. 
inere may nave been some personal animosity in Adams! 
argument, for one of his biographers says that he made one 
dreadful mistake; he was largely responsible for the policy of 
ignoring the just rights and decent dignity of the military 
commanders which lost the country some of its best officors, 
and led ultimately to Arnold's treasone< 
As shown above, the officer rates corresponded roughly 
to the British, and the enlisted vay was just a little better. 
But Continental pay was considerably below par when it came to 
current civilian earnings and to the pay offered the militia 
of the several states, 


As the war progressed, inflation set in, prices on the 


market climbed while the valuc of the dollar declined. Civilian 


pays were increased while the troops, at times, did not receive 





ithe Works of John Adams, (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.; 


1851.) Vale 9s De 3506 


Forrest Korgan, "John Adams", Enecyclonedia Britannica, 


Vol. Ls DDe LP1-1226 
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ite pay, clothing and rations. The Sonnecticut regiments 
mutinied beeause of starvation, The Pennsylvania line mutinied 
at Morristown, and elements marched toward Whiladelphia to 
obtain redress for clothings, bountios, and pay due them but 
not received, Uew Jersey troops alao mutinied for similar 
CAUSE, 
‘Their revolt was against unbearable conditions and 
contained many of the clements of lawful revolution te 


juatif, it on the ground that the Governmont had failed 
totally in its duty to its defenders, 


American soldiers were expected to share in plunder, 
as evidenced by Article 12 of the "Rules and Regulations" of 
the Continental Armwy which read - 


if any officer or soldier, shall leave his post or 
colors in time of an engagement, to go in search of 
plunder he shall, if a commissioned officer, be eashlored, 
and drummed out of the arery with infexry, and forfeit all 
share of vlumder: if a nonecormissioned officer or soldier, 
be whipped, not less than twenty, nor more than thirty- 
nine lashes, according to the nature of the offence, ad 
forfeit all share of tho plunder teken from the enemy,“ 


Dut the Continentals didn't gain in this type compenda- 
tion because they could not pillage their own countryside and 
Looting violated tho innate Yankee respect for private property. 
Nowever, the Continentel warshins did cavture sone prize hauls « 
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one bonanza netted a avy crew over a million dollers. Dut - 
big hauls usually went to civilian privatoors (armed vessels 
authorised to raid eneny shipping). When John Rathburn's Gon- 


tinental squadron put into Charleston after its second war 


ruise, nearly every man quit naval service to sail with civilian 
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lovederic L. Nuldekoper, “he ” Bild beer. AE Oe OSS 
of the mitod states, (New York: The Nacliilian Co,, 535° a 
footnote seyr neta or the Continental Con-ress, iti, 3 
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~pivatsers which peoulsed wore lucrative pay-offas 
The Continental reerulting end retelmoent problem 
worsensd stoadily as the wer went on. ome historians attribute 
thie to the steady procession of frustrations anc defeats 
auffered by “Vashincton's army - the Revolutionarics seemed to 
pe fighting a loging wer. Zut the troops won some great vic~ 
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princeton and 3Saraterca; yot enlistments steadily 
declined. 

Compeny after company of Yankees servec ea shert tern 
and went home, Ono reagon was the gross disparity between 
servicemen's pay and civilian income, she revolunteors wanted 
to lmow why the civilian blacksmith, tinker or wagsoner should 
make twice the wage of his counterpart in uniform, It was 
realized that civilian economy supported the war effort and 
gunsmiths were noedecd to make cums but the pay di?rferential 
between gunsmith and gumner proved hard for the latter to 
aWwallow. 

the American voluntoer did not dexand luxuries nor did 
he expect comforts. Dut he refused to serve for nothing (or 
next to nothine) in a land of respectable incomes and abundance, 
That was why there were only 2,500 Continentals remaining after 
Valley Forge, Uost of those who deserted or left. after shorte 
term enlistments did so on account of pay. The writings of 
veorse Vashington contain many bitter references to the subject, 
Late in 1776 Vashineten wrote: 
now Sinkine fifty per cent a day «scses 


t of the officers of our army Prom 
7 ape guittine the Service, “ed the 


Gur money is 
While a great par 
absolute necegasit: 
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wore virtuous Tow, rather than do unis apo Sinking by 
sure demrecey Into begarry and wants 
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Laon o, Pitepatrick (ed.), The Weitings of Coouse 
Washinston, (.ashineteon, D.0,: United states -rinting Office, 
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COMPENGATIGON BY PRESTIGE, BONUS AND BOUNTY 
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out of existence at Valley Forges had it mot beon for two great 
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leaders, Jashingstorn, the Commander in Chief, and Gonerel Daron 
Yorn Steuben. 

Von Steubon was a senuilne soldier Whe hed served as a 
trussian officer since oarly youth. Uowever, unlike other 
rrussians of privilesed birth, he had entered the service as 
a private and passed through all the ranks in order to learn 
from the bottom WPs Again unlike his Trussian colleagrues, 

Von Steuben had conceived a humane recard for the conusnon Poot 
soldier, As aide to Predorick the Great he had reorganized 
the Prussian Amey. Ue insisted that officers must acnieve 
Competence throush training and enlisted men were not to be 
treated as more “cannon fodder", 

Commess made Yon Steuben inspector general of the Von- 
tinental Arey. Ue arrived at Valley Forse as a Godsend to 
Washington, is first ineve was to introduce an efficient 
manuel of arms and a new vromram of drills - a kind to enecurage 
teamvork and revitalize the tone of the infantry. Von Steuben 
believed in Leading mon rather then driving them which was a 


new concent in thossc days, 
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Yo quote Varta: 


Ve {Sseuben) made the officers undergo the gymmastics 
of the Prussian cadet so that ther could instruct their mon, 
with this teachins vent the minim: of diseipline that 
served the purpose cf the Asmeriean Army, instead of the 
Prussian Maximus which underwent a considerable humanitiza- 
tion on ths way across the Atlantic. Steuben renembered 
too well the abuses which the men in -vurope suffered at 
the hands of thetr officers, 


[or & 


From Colonel William A. Ganoe's fhe Listory of the 
United -tatos Army we learn that steuben introduced the first 
standard set of regulaticns in the Serviee, In tnese it was 
expressly stated that "the first object" of the officer was 
"to gain the love of his men by treating: them with every 
possible kindness and humonity"™.© 
vo engender riorale, Von Steuben sconsored several 
noteble inmovationa, Ua set out to establish pride in cerviee 
and what we eall today "pride in regiment", The preetice of 
officers and mon alike must be cultivated; this could partly 
commensal< them for inecdeguate pay. Sut Tirst the wen must 
take vrida in themselves; if treatec like lowly inferiors they 
would have no nersonal pride. Vagts says: 
ine considerate treatment of the cormrcn soldier 
Pinally lea to the beginnines of mass honor .sses @ 
revolutionary idea, “Yo the American soldier was civen 
a share of the ceneral honors and distinctions gained in 
war by the introduction of so-called service stripes - 
insignia connotins threo years! service with bravery, 
fidelity and good conduct. > 
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tairred Yarts, ‘the listory of VAlitearisn (Mew York: 
Ne We, dopton & Coss 1937)5 pa 1036 
“Gol. William A, Ganoe, The listory of the United States 
Arny, (New York: D. Appleton Centurr Cos; iors 5 Pi We 
Vagtss, op. cite, pe lol. 
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Morever, You Sseuben did not Lorget the economy in the 
Prussian army whien strictly Yorbade the use of snliatea mon as 
officers! servants, a hablt rapidly develonedc in the American 
fumy,. ue had the servants retired to their original duty. 

owever, all of Von Sbteuben's efforts, and he devoted 
his persgnal fortune to the Revolution, were unable to rectify 
the pay situation, Troops were asked to accent paper monoy 
which declined in bwying rower before they could syend it, 

Consress made belated efforts to adjust it and finally 
hit upon the idea of land beimtics. America was vastly rich 
in real estate so why not pay off the servicemen in land? A 
dual purpose motivated this device: award the man for his 
sorvice, and encourare the settlement of unpopulated terri- 
tories. A 100 acres were offered for lons-torm enlistees, 

Then 300 acres, and before the warts end bounties for officer's 
and mien went as high as 3,000 acres. 

Cut acres of wilderness could not be used to pay a 
cobbler's bill, Officers and men who owed any Mind of a bill 
became desnverete. In those days a man could co to jail Por 
debt, so the serviceman who survived the evolution faced not 
only poverty but debtor's prison. 

After the pay revolts of the Fennsylvania Line and the 
Hew Jersey Line, the soldiers were denounced as "money hungry". 
Pecple who had never served an hour in the field stood up to 
chide Army officers for being "mercenary". It was seid the Army 
ras infected with “Commorcialism™ and the spirit of Denedict 
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eaoresec to lets Lafuystte purehass shoes Por vasHimgton's ucvance 


Under Jesilneton, LePtarette and Yon scteuben the uroops 
wont om dovm to Yorktown. Uany of our American histories tell 
us we won the Revolution at Yorktowm., Dut Ganoe tells it a 
Little differontily, 

YorEtown cacltulated without more glory to our Arny 
then that the siege was coneeivec by Vashington and aided 
by American troops, Had net the Trench outfitted them... 
it ls doubtful if they could have been present as the 
carture., except in the nude, Tad not the Prench had an 


overwhelming amount of men ond metorials, it is certain 
Voriztown could not have been captured, 


= 


del 
‘The Army coulc not have moved at all had not the French 

As the war drow to a close, the half pay promised the 
officers was novor produced, They had nov received one-sixth 
ef their pay during the Revolution and were often so humiliated 
en social occasions they would not attempt to invite foreign 
officers or associates to a meal, Tneir private resources were 
at an end and their friends (the French) were wearied out and | 
cisgusted with thelr rovoated ap-eala, 

Pinally the Army did melt away - little by little - 
efficers resirming; men simmily wandering off, Nooody made a 
real effort to stop them. At one post after another the scldiers 
Grifted over the hill. By the time peace was signed in 1753 
less than 700 Continentals were on duty. 

As a@hall be later seen, this attitude of Consress and the 
people is not golnz to be confined to Revolutionary dayas 


There were a great many inmerfections in the Continental 
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military compensation system. casiington observed one weeimess 


in the systems! rationale which struck him as worthy of note. 
ne wrote: 

Men may speculate eas they will; they may talk of 
patriotism; they may draw a few examples from ancient 
stories of sreat achicvoenents performod by its influencée.. 
% know patriotian oxistas.s but £ will venture to assert 
that it_must be aided by a prospect of interest or some 
rowarde 


A finel observation fron sashingston'ts ren on the subject 


of militery pay. To bezin with, a vord from Vasts: "Ne (Wash- 


ington) realized that an expert had to be woll paid if he was 


to remain in the service - the sorvice which the best of 


A 


a ® 3 a 2 
officers often threatened to quit unless better provided for,"«& 
The quote from Washington comes from his published 


Writings: 


This (hicher pay) will induce centlemen and mon of 
character to envare es... They cucht to heave such allow- 
ances as will enable them to live like and support the 
character of sentlemen, and not be driven by a scanty 
pittance to the low and dirty arts of filching from the 
public more than the difference of pay would amount to 
upon an aiple allowance .... here is nothins that cives 
& man consequence and renders him indenendent of everybody 
but the country he aerves .... If such nay will be allowed 
offleers wees. and proper care and vrecaution are used in 
the nomination, more rerard being to the character of ner- 
sons than to the nuaber of men we can cnlist, we should 
bo in a Little time have ayn army able to cope with any 
that can be opsosed to ite 
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tyonn GC. Fitgpatrick (ed.), The Writings of Georre 
vashincton, (.ashington, 0.C,.: United vtates ipinting Office, 
LU3L), If, 29s 

“Vagts, Ope Cite, p. 103. 

FPivzpatrick (ede), Ops Citms, IVs 112-132 





CHAPTER LIT 
FROM FEDERAL PERIOD TO CIVIL VAR 


As Vagts points out in A Nistory of Wilitarisa: "The 
eurious thing about the ¢hief military lessons to be dyawn from 
the Var of Independence is that they were Little heeded in the 
War of 1812,"* 

lhe results of this failure to heed were to be made 
apparent by America's military breakdown in the War of 1812, 

"9 be prepared for war is one of the most effective 
acans for preserving peace," Washington had gaid.© 

But Army enlistments borgeed down and national leaders 
did not take alarm until late in 1$11 when war with Britain 
came closer. Congress voted to offer a cash bonus of $16 to 
any recruit who would sign up for five years, plus three months!’ 
pay (5) upon honorable discharge, plus 160 aeres of bounty land, 
But there were no recruits to be had at these pricés, 

The Army, in the War of 1812, rave the worst performance 
in its history. Opvosition to british counter-invasion was a 
series of blundering retreats. Undisciplined soldiers took to 
their heels, Colby points out: "The Army had played its part 


in burlesque and tragedy. It had been more pitiful than in the 
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Revolution." 
theodore viooseyelt explains these happenings wher he 


said: 


Our people, during tno twelve years before tho Wee 
Bed to make amy preparations whatever. They 


saved a mil 
noney paid 
Gauri Re, che 


p 
of 13812, refu 
ilien or tro dollars by sc Gcing} aud in mere 
a hundred fold for each mi liion thys saved 
thrés -eare of war whieh fol lowe,“ 


Stretching the Pay Dollar (1820-1815) 


% 


Fifteen years after the Var of 1612 the Army secured 


its first peacetime pay raise - extra pay of 810 a month and 


one ration to the captain actively in charge of a company. 
Ganoe OFm)! has : 
The purpose was to alleviate the distress of junior 
offie~eers who had diffieult in living om thear vey ese 
Sometimes, neturally, good captains were detvachec in order 
to give the increased pay to straitened Lisuvenants, In 
any case, only a few could receive the small benefit of 
the law. instead of giving a substantial inereagse te 


every soldier, (the lawmekers) resorted to a petty com- 
promise which caused diserimination, did not raise the 


t 


gener i morale, and was on the whole wasteful, 
it was just about this time that Thayer cast the mold 
for west Point that made it what it is today. He introduced 
new instruction methods ~ weekly standing reports, the scale 
of daily marks, the blackboard system, and class rank aecorcing 
to scholarship. One of his innovations was the honor system. 
The West Point motto also was born during Thayer: "Duty, Uonor; 


Country", 
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lelpridge Colby, American a ili tarisi, (Washingston: 
Society gf American Engineers, L93), p. 32.6 
“Tbid, Pe 42 
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After the Mexican Ver Coneress saw that the war proved 
tho merits of the Military Acaderny. Several minor acts showed 
the confidence cf the lerislativo body in the institution. The 

professors of engineering, philosophy, mathematics, ethics and 
chemistry wore given a flat rate of pay of 32,000 and the pro- 
fessors of drawing end French each $1,500. ‘The Superintendont 
was to recoive no less then the highest paid professor, 

Conztress, for the first timo, recognized foreign ser- 
vice in its pay provisions. Those officers serving in the far 
countries of Oreron and California were to receive 2 a day 
extra and the enlisted men were to have their pay doubled, 

In 1854 Congress raised the pay of the enlisted man by 
eb a month, In addition, it cave its first recognition to pay 
for lenzth of service, ‘Yhe soldier's second enlistment gave 
him an inerecase of G2 a month over his regular pay and each 
successive enlistment for five years $1. 

These neasures of the 1850's were immortant only as 
precedents. Otherwise, the pay adjustments were too meager to 
have more than a momentary effect, In no senses eould they have 
been called "peace~time raises", 

In 1550 the nation was beoming with one word - "Goldl", 
Gold was discovereé on Sutter's ranch and the whole world turned 
its attention toward El Daredo, Zhe gold rush boomed in the 
ast as well aes in the Vest. lroduction couldn't keep un with 
the demand for soods, as waces increasoc so did prices, The 


effect on fixed army incomes is obvious.+ 


Ls, i. Paxson, Ulstory of the American Frontier, A703= 


1893, (Cembridge, Nass.: She iverside Fress, i92h), Pe LO 
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As though by the quirk of a boomerang the troops who 
had won the West for America ended up with least in return. 
The officer could just about get by if he lived in a deserv 
fort and ate buffalo meat. The Forty-Niner could make 7200 a 
month and a San Francisco carpenter could denand approximately 
LOO while the poor private veeeived a basic S12 in Fort 


<p 


1, in California with "foreign service pay’. 


Laramle, or even G2 

Ganos says, "When cold was diseevered in California, 
goldiers deserted for the El Darade by the Wholesale. Captains 
in the Yost found themselves in some cases =ithout a single 


soldisr in their companies, The small army became still smaller 


Officors, too, quit the gervice to make a botter Living 
out of uniform, Among those te go were: General John CG, Fremont 
(who nromptly made a fortune in the Gold Field), and West 
Pointers Jefferson Davis (to resume a cereer in politics), 
Braxton Breage (to run a plantation), Jubal Marly (to practic 
law), Themes Johnethan Jackson (to teach), Willian Tecwsseh 


Sherman (to become a banker in San Francisco), and Ullysses &, 


Grant. 
Grent wos in Oregon Territory when he resicned his com- 
miasion, In his memoirs he says, "Prices for all kinds of sup-~ 


plics were so high on the Pacific Coast that it would have beon 


impossible for officers ef the Army to exist on their vay, if 


authority had not been given them to purchase commissary supplies | 


% 
at New Grloeans! wholesals prices, 
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eg, 8. Cpant, Fersonal Uemoire of U. 5. Grant, (New York: 


Charles L. vebster & Coe, LOGS), I, 202. 
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Grant and his fellow officers raised their vegetables 
to make ends meet. They also perfermed many of the “house- 
keeping” duties on the short-handed vost. Grant's aecount 
concludes: 

& cook could be hired for the pay of captein. Tthe cook 
could do better .... My family all this while was in the 
Rest, It consisted now of a wife and two children. I saw 
mo chance of supperting them out of my pay es an Army 
Officer, I sconeluded, therefore, to resins” 

So closed the scone of action Just rrilar to the Civil 

Wee. The militery had made possible the acquisition of a third 
of the present United States. It had also made the territeries 
capeble for cecupency. It bullt rosds, protected the mails, 


opened river routes, kept the Indians down, and helped spread 


the ratilronds from one const of the Unitec States to the other, 


Civil Var 

The war came, and the law and custom of the Constitution 
depended upon the armed forces of the land for their protection, 
In February 1861, the regular ormy which we had aveileble num 
bered only about 15,000 men, without experience in operations 
or maneuvers, 

General Seott, then head of the Army, reconmended the 
calling of 300,000 troops for three years, while McClellan 
wanted a stronser force to stay in the field indefinitely, 
Because of rolitical reasons, Lincoln on April 15, 1861, called 
for 75,000 voluntecrs for just three-rionth tours of duty. 


Colby seye, "It wac a peteh work crazy~quilt of an army 
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18 
heat moved forward July 15, (1861) in response to the general 
Gomand "On to Richmond" with kilted troops, end rec breeches, 
and soxte uniformed crounps loolting more like delecations at a 
firemen's convention than like soldiers," 

Because the Union depended mainly upon hastily raised 
and immroévisec raw troops the battle of Bull tum was lost to 
othor hastily raised and improvised raw troops who could have 
been overcome in short order by efficient forces. Lecause the 
battle of Bull Run was lost, the war dragcved and used up ¢ 
manpower of the country 

che three-month voluntoers who had finished their tour 
would put thoir arms aside and go home in the middle of a battle 
situation, Something had te be done. Uasty repairs had to be 
made in order to build an oray and navys One step in this 

frection was the introduction of a new Navy pay bill in 1961, 
The increase in pay wee not great. Commanders pay ranged from 
02,250 to 53,150, based on sea duty and five vear inerenonts of 
service. Licuteonants commanding at sea moved up to $2,250. 
Lieutenants (not ecorzaendins) received {1,500 for sea duty and 
their pay scaled up to (2,250 for 13 years of service. This is 
the first siym of longevity pay in a definite forms 

A few months later a new bill Was passed and four new 
ranks were introduced: lNeor Admiral, Lioutenant Commander, and 
Tnsigm. Insigens were patd $1,200 for sea duty and $960 for 

nore duty. Commanders and Lieutenants received a cut of several 


hundped dollars. Cartains also took a cut from 311,200 to 33,500 
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wore paid 55,000 for sea and $):,600 for shore duties. 

Enlisted mon's pay ranged from 12 a month for a Landsman 
to S18 a month for a seaman, It is interesting to note all 
enlisted received 31.50 a month oxtra for creg money. Petty 

(ficer pay ranged from (20 to | SiS a month. 

Onee agein we find the militery pey rates frozen while 
eivilian wages inersasged with the spiral of prices climbing up 
and up. The Navy pay had to be supplemonted, so Consresa brought 
baek the business of comnensation by prise money and bounty 
awards. 

It was just ebout this time history witnesses many 
cnanges in the Army after Dull Run. Congress passed an Act 
authorising the Army to aceept 50,000 volunteers for 6 months 
to 3 year onlistmwents. Another 50,000 could be enlisted for 
war dvuraticn. Congress ne sconsr authorised Lincoln to raise 
& ono=-militon men armry when ther voted a rider providing that 
the militery forces bo reduced to 25,000 at war's end, 

Congress passed other legislation which vrovided for: 

1. The abolishment of flogging the men in the United 
states Service 

Qe on6 changing of the West Point oath - the cadet 
must swear to supcort the Constitution, 

3. The regulation that no officer could quit his vost 
by merely roslening, 

i, An Army Retirement Board, simtler to the newly 
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for sea duty end from 43,600 to 32,300 for shore, lear Aduirals 
formed Navy Doard, to break the seniority blockace and relieve 
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20 
the aged or incapacitated of duty. 

Congress passed some good Legislation as evidenced above 
but they also conmitted several serious errors in the flurry. 
otato troopers were permitted to elect their own officors, 
thereby putting popularity ahead of competence. ‘The Congress 
did nothing about Army pay. Officer pay remained at pre-war 


rates while the pay of the private was raised from $11 to $13 


- 


per rionth. his additional $2 was retained until the man's 
enlistment expired in order to insure good conduct. The volun« 
teer who furnished his own wniform was allowed 53.50, and lo 
cents a day was paid to the voluntecr cavalryman who furnished 
his own mount and equipment. It was also prescribed that the 
War Secretary devise a system whereby the soldier's family 
might draw some of his pay. ‘inlistment bonuses went as high 

as $1,500 in some states, while the man who volunteered early 
in the war received little or no bonus for enlisting. 

It must be remembered that the serviceman's pay was in 
greenbacks and like the Continental dollar of the Revolution, 
the greenback was soon devaluated by war inflation. It was 
worth about 97 cents when first issued but dropoed to 35 cents 
by 186. 

While the gross compensation of the military man ranged 
from Gh27 to G1,192 per year, civilian fortunes were garnered 
by armament makers and dealers in war materials. Large sums 
were also banked by many small manufacturers who produced sup-= 
plics for home consumption. To quote Faulimer and Kepner: 


The war developed a group of newly rich, lillionaires 
increased from a handful in 1860 to hundreds. With the 
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unprecedentod prosperity came extravagance and the pursuit 
of pleasure, Theaters were crowded, huge stakes Were 
offered at the races, srorts were liberally suprporvod. 
Mxpensive jewolry, clothing, and furniture found a ready 
sale. ‘This high livine was largely confined te a certain 
CLASBsase 


Yet with all the money-making going on in horthern 
eities, with civilian business bulging at the rockets, the 
tehew vars aceused of being "morcenary” when they demanded 
bigger bonuses or hisher pay. 

The Confederato Army was heving similar problems. A 
letter of General Lee's contains this comment: “Our reoploe 
have not been earnost enoush, have thought too much of them- 
selves and their ease, and instead of turnings out to a man, 
have been content te nurse themselves end their dimes, "= 

After the war, the Uritishn biographer of Stonewall 
Jackson renarled that had the United States, early in 1861 been 
ablo to put into the field, in addition to their volunteers, 
one emmy corns of ropular troors the var would heave ended in a 
few months. An enormous expenditur of life and money would 


thus heve boon avoided, 
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litarold underwood Maulkner and Tyler Kepner, 


fmerica: its jiistory and Teople, (Reprinted for The United states 
Armed Soxees nstituve by heGraw-"]i1i Book Cos, 1950), pe 270. 
Ganoe, Ow elts; Pe 182. 





GUAPTER IV 
THE SPANISH WAR 


‘he 1870 Navy pay cradea remained unchanged throughout 
the 30's and most of the 9C'ts. Jervice vay was bettered a 1ittle 
by the introduction in 1876 of an 8 cent per mile travel allow- 
ance, About the same time a proviulen went inte erfect offering 
75 poe cent of sea pay for retiremont after 10-5 years services 
Tne only cateh to this inducewent was thet it held out Little 
promise to the jumior officer or enlisted man who nover expected 
to reach the are of 60, 

In 1891 General Sherman started a move to raise the 
intellectual level of the officer corps by founding the School 
of Applications for infantry and cavalry at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, Vhis was the beginning of the Army's general and 
especial service schools, The vrosrau included two courses, 

Eiret year: correct reading, legible hendwriting, gremnar, 
mathematics, and history. Seesand year: military law, theory, 
scionce, and art of warfare, 

In 1857 the Cavalr, School at Fort Riley was established, 
Appropriations were not to be had for the two Service achocls; 
they were paid for out of the Avery's budget - scratch as 
scratch can. 


r 


Little was done to better the enlisted manta lot in the 


C2 
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S0is, meanines that personnel policies remained more or less at 


a standstill, Perhans little could be done to improve the 


quality of the type of mon who would onlist in a service paying 


16 2 month. Nowever, the Army like the Navy of this period 
was overloaded with patriarchal enlisted men, old-timers who 
had been<x<in so len: they hed forcotten their right namos. 

Leonemics of a nesative sort aidec the Amorican soldier 

£ the 1590's, A depression during Cleveland's second term 

lowered wases on the domestic front and brought militery pay 
more in line with civilien earnincs. Yhe denression served 

also to swell the availaple manpower pool and spur military 
recruiting. 

In 1890 the promotion structure was revised, and sone 
of the stagnation was “bled off" as a number of older officers 
retired, out soldiering was no holiday with tho Sioux on the 
warcathe 

At the start of the Svanish American War in April 1398, 
UeS. Army numbered about 28,7117 men. ‘This foree was covmitted 
to do battle on forsinn soil ezainst the Snanish Army forces 
tetaling approximately 200,000. 

Vith the nation ponuletion at 73,000,000 the Army rolls 
carried only 25,000 effective resulars. Ganoe describes the 
Arny's muster roll as: 

The smallest proportional resuler force (since) the 

revolutions... «Cons ew - Lor nearly 30 years had alnost 
totally eonrined itself to Lgnorin: or naring and cutting 
land forees while the territory of the country was expand» 


InGeses @re were no adequate staff departments and no 
seneral staff. Though the Var wlth Snain had been foreseen 





ely 


for gome time, nothing had been dene to change our 
ludicrous defensive wealmoss, let alone our offensive 
capacity, Even the militas of the various states as 
awhiole had little understandiny and loss puerae 

r1cwledse of conduct of War,ses. 0 sit tuation of the 
United Stetes would have been comic hed it not turned 
out to be tragic. 

On April 26, 1898,° an Act provided that in time of 
war the pay of the enlisted men would be increased by tventy 
per cent, "This wise step obviated the use of bounties,”3 
Bus, when the Spanish American Gar ended, the ray retes Lor 
enlisted mon reverted to tnose of 13872 

Up until 1899 the Navy and Arsy had different rates of 
pay, bub the Aet of March 3, 1599, made the pay seale for line 


officers ef the Army and Uavy tdenticals, 
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CUATLTTOR V 
GOMNVPLNGATLION Brom 1900 to 1958 


The Arny!s Acpropristion Aet for FPiseal tear 19094 


carried the most immortant nay action since 1775. Zhe new pay 
geale was brought about by ercuments presented in a report by 
the Seeretary of Var for the year L907 .F This report appears 
to be the first eritical analysis of U.S. military vay syatome 

The arcuments contained in the report of the Secretary 
of War were essentially these: Sinee the last sotting of 
military wages, conditions in the military service, as well as 
conditions in industry had changed. Ov ortumities outside have 
vastly increased, while the inducements to enter the Arny have 
remained tho sane or relatively lessened, The results were 
Been in the fact that reeruiting arencies had not been eble 
to keep the Army un to atrength since 190L, 

Tt was also pointed out that applications for original 
enlistment and reenlistment wore declining, dessortions were 
increasing, and resignations of officers were also increasing, 

vome of the remedies proposed by the secretary of bar to 
overcome the sbove situation were: 


Le Inereased pays 
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2, Increased allowance for clothing, rations and 
quarter se 

3%. Inereased promotional opportunities Yor cniisted 
men, ft was sugreated that the rank of Warrant Officer be 
established to provide for the further advancemont of skilled 
enlisted men. (The Conrcress did not easteblish the rank until 
the Act of June 10, 1922.) 

4g Inerease the prestice of .0.0.'s, Persit NCo's 
te be married and rrovide quarters for them and their denen« 
dents. 

2h pay inereases which were vrovided by the Concress 
Vile the Act of Hey 11, 1908 were not identical with those 
recommondations of the Jecretery. The principles of high 
inereases for the second and third enlistments allowed by 
Lower increases in aucceeding enlistments up to the soventh 
was Tollowec for the privates, However, straight line 
increases for the noncommissioned officers up to the seventh 
enlistment, were granted, 

The Mouse did net ask for any increase for officers 
when it submitted lts recommendations. The Senate's Committes 


"9g 


on Military Affairs recommended inercases for all ranks as 


follows s 
Lieutenant General 10% 
Major General end Orica, General 15% 
foe ~a a 2¢ Ie 
Gol., Lt. Cola, and Major 2Ore 
Capt., First Lt., and 2nd Lb, 25% 


Imlisted (increases not to exceed 1.0% to 
be set by the President)1 





lconpressional Record, 60th Coneress, lst Session, 
re 2602. 
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Tt was argued that 1t was the duty of Congress to get 
the pay and not the fresident. Therefore, all enlisted pay 
wae itemised, 

In subsequent action on the bill, the Increases for the 
officers were recdueed so that the Lt. General received no 
inevease, and Naj, General received 1 %, The decrease for the 
top vanks came about because the Senators felt that the Generals 
should not make more than a Senator or a Nepresentative, 

In the new Act the principle of pay for responsibility 
alone waa the guidinzs factor, It was not possible for any meme 
ber to cet as much as the highest pay of the next rank, and 
thus the hicher nay for the higher resvonsibility principles was 
preserved. At the same time it provided a large enough pay 
range ab any certain level to encourage a porson to grow to full 
efficiency. ‘When the point of fell worth was achieved there 
were no further increases in pay. 

There was a provision in this same Act which Introduced 
the six month death gratuity rayment for officers, This pey- 
ment was computed on the basis of six months basic pay, It 
was felt that the officer's pay was so small that they wore 
Leaving no estatea upon death, In prior years many of the 
officers! widows and children were left in the direst straits. 
One Genater pointed out that the widows of Senators and Repre- 
Sentatives were provided with one year's pay under the Customs 
of the Conpress that prevailed at thet time. Another Senaver 
erpued that the widows and orphans of merrfed enlisted men were 


left in no less dive straits and that this provision sheuld be 
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intended to cover thei, ~ In the end the lew did provide for 
onlisted mon as woll as for the officers. 

Spon 1908 to 191.8 there were three major changes in the 
military pay soales for officers and four changes affecting 
aniisted personnel, Altogether, during this period about a 
dozen revisions were onacted, including percentage decreases 
during the devression years. The basic rrinciples of the seale 
developed in 1908 were retained throughout the last 50 years 
despite an attemmt in 1922 to arrive at lopical differences 
between grades and to correlate military with civilian pay for 
Gomparabis responsibility. As of the end of World War Ii, 
therefore, the seale approved in 1916 contained many of the 
fundanental inequities found in today's nay scales, 

This Act of June 29, 1916, gave officers as a group 
their first ineroase since 1908. ‘his vorecentage increase over 
191.2 averaged about 12 ver cent for officers. The higher grades 
in the enlisted structure received a 15 to 20 per cent increase 
which further exagrerated the trend favoring enlisted per- 
sonnel. Figure 1 shows the preferred treatment of enlisted 


personnel over officers since 1908. 
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CHAPTER V 
PRINGS BENEFITS SICH 1929 


Military personnel had the most liberal fringe benefits 
in 1929, with an annual per capita cost to the Goverment of 
OT 3.6 Fedoral civilian enployees were second with 3210, con- 
sisting mostly of anmnuel leave and sick leave pay. In 1955-56, 
however, the FPeceral civilian exmlcyees were slightly higher 
thon militery personnel with 387 as commared with $918. This 
reversal of rositions is the result of the amendments to the 
Givil Service tetirement Act in 1956; before these amendments 
the civilian »ersonnel costs were lower. 

The term "frinre benefits" includes vacation pay, sick 
Leave, peald holidays, retirement benerits, survivor bencrits, 
medical carve, ond other items paid for by the employer and 
intended to benefit the emrloyee as a person. 

Ag can be geen by the following table there has been a 
remarkable growth of fringo benefits sinee 1929. “he table shows 
the averase annual coat to the emoloysr of frinse benefits per 


employee in 1229 and in 1995-1956, for several crouse 


1929 1955-1956 
wage and Salary \iorkers in 4 
orivate employment 033 3032 
Hourly workers in large 
companies 35 320 
iilitary personel 73 968 
Federal Civilien Personnel 210 987 


30 
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The averages for ware and salary workers in private 
siploywent include all such workers, oven though some of them 
had no fringe benefits. The preceding table also shows that 
the per capita cost for hourly workers with lerge companies 
inercased from 335 in 1929 to 6520 in 1955. This category of 
worleorg Haz very nearly caught up with militery and federal 
civilian versennel., <Abovt 26 ver cent of the large employers 
432 1955 rrovided fringe benefits for their hourly workers that 
cost more than the military or federal clvilian benefits, Com- 
parable fisures for officials and sealaricd workers in large 
companies are not eveailable to me, but they probably Would be 
higher. 

fis stated above, the fringe benefits incluce vacation, 


2% 


holiday and sick pay. The average vergon thinks cf these 


" yather than as fringe benefits. Consequently, 


thines as "pay 
the fringe benerits costs cannot be added to what the average 
person regards ag "“puy" as this would heve the effect of adding 
the vaseatien, holiday anc sick pay in twice. 

there wore distinct attractions in the military cereer 
prioy to World “Var IT because of these benefits but the situation 
ig now reversed because of the significant movement in industry 
toward “non waze benefits" as a part of the workers compensations 
An snalysis of the trend during the last decade provos most 
onlightening. 

Neononists estimate that so~ealled "frinee benefits" 
have tripled in industry in the last 10 years and now cost 


av » 
euployers at lseast 20 of their payrolls. ‘Vhis has oceurred 
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during a period (1939+1951) when civilian wages in the lowest 
may erouns have tripled and salaries in tne higher brackets 
have doubled. 
Many cormmanies toda, offer their eurloyecs free benefits 
of a2 wide variety in addition to their normal compensation, 


Most othors offer subsidised contributory plans. One cause of 


) 
3 


thia vrocressivo trend, of course, is the hich rate of tax on 


a J 


-~ 


cash income. However, this chance is attributed senerally to 
an inereasing awareness on the part of employers that these 
additive emoluments are necossary to satisfy the human desires 
of noople in our srowins economy. This is evidenced by the 
increasing erphasls on supplemontery or non-wace benefits in 
Leadbor-nanacement nesotlations, 

A recent survey of “Personnel rractices in Factory and 
Office” conducted by the National Industrial Conference Doard, 
and covering some 500 larze conmmanies gives the most up-to-date 
account of the additive, non-wage bonefits offered by industry, 
A selection from this study of those rractices most closely 
related to the pertinont questions is tabulated on page 33, 
showing the benefits and the rereentage of companies offering 
them on 2 contributor or free basis, 

iy purpose in researching the study was to show that it 
is no lonrer true that supplementary benefits authorized for 
military personnel under present law are greatly sunerior, both 
in veriety and substance, to those available to workers in 
industry, it is true that military benefits generally were 


broader and more advantageous in years gone by (prior to World 
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Wer II), The historical wurvesoe of these traditional benefits 
was to give vrecormnition to the inherent sacrifices of military 


life and to attract and hold qualified personnel in the armed 


services. 

——— ——u—t“or Conpantes 6" "= OL nese. 
Offering Benefit Companies 

. 2: Paying All or ‘That Fey all 
Benelit Part of Cost Costs 

Group Life Insurance 89 0p 13.8 

Hospital Insvrance 98 elt 3543 

Maternity Benefits [302 25 o2. 

Retirement Pensions 6.2 65.2 

Sneeial Price on Co. Prod, O42 = 

Subsidized Cafeteria 12,6 an 

Nree Poriodic Med, xan, Siek 3lee 

Year-end or Christmas Bonus 31.0 i240 

Paid Sick Leave 13.5 1365 


An analysis of some recont research on factors affecting 
attitudes and decisions of officer and enlisted persomel 
toward a military career reveal that the reason most give for 
remaining in the service is the retirement compensation. Among 
all of the military services thore was ao very wide measure of 
agreenent that the present retirement prorran is one of the 
stroncest inducements for career enlisted personnel to reenlist, 
Army and Air Force syumosia reports most explicitly stated the 
generel belief that pay and job satisfaction are much more 
importants than retirement considerations tc the first term 
enlisted man, but that somewhere in the six to nine year range 
of service, retirement becomes a dominant factor in the 
decision to reenlist, 

How Let us look at the trend in industry as ropvorted 


by the Department of Labor Bulletin #1187. The revorts show 


“~}, 


Se. 
that aporoxixnmiecly 7 million workers uncer collective bargaining 
agroenents were covered by soue form of pension sian in 195k, a 
hoS tnereaso over 1950. It is most significant to note that 
newrly 85% of the workers covered by pension vlans recsived 
theso benefits on a non-contributory basis (as comnared with 
aprroximately 75% in 1950), Benefits under many of these plans 
have boen incroased, with disability features added in a number 


of eases. Another develepmont in the ponsion fiele which is of 


articular note is the trend with reapect to “offsetting” Social 


yi 


Security payments. Bocause of increases in Social Security old 
ace benefits through the years, and in order to preciuce sains 
to the comantes from these increases, there has been a definite 
awing away from “offsets.” Memy compentes havo in recent years 
fixed their vrension nrogrems so that any benefits from inereases 
in Sociol Security accrue directly to the employee, An excerpt 
from the Labor Department renort, which traces this develop«~ 
ment in more detail is quoted herewith: 


A development in thea pension plan field which has 
received considerable attention since 1950 concerns the 
intersvation or coordinetion of private plans with the 
Federal social security program. A considerable number 
of plans negotiated or revised through collective bar~ 
sainings have provided in their benefit formulas for "off- 
setting” social securit: vayments. Because total benefit 
levels were fixed under many of these programs, the 
statutory increases in social sesurity payments in 1950 
and 195). resulted in decreases in the amounts to be paid 
from the private plans and thus did not inerease the 
individual's total retirement income. In many such cases, 
menagonent voluntarily or in agreement with unions emended 
the pregrams so as to pass on all or pert of the social 
security increase to the worker. In intepraved programs 
wnere no changes were made Lor the duration of the pension 
acroeoncnt, many unions, upon renegotiation, sought to pass 
on to the worker part or all of the social security increase 
either by adjusting the formmla or by completely civorcins 
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the formule from social security bonefits. This pressure 
stoeuwmin: oricinally from the substantial anendments to tho 


Social Security Aet in 1950, was reenforced by the addi- 
tionel increases under the Federal prorram in the autumn 
of 195)..4 

One Hational Conference Industrial Soard survey shows 
that 290 out of 1:38 companies (66.2%) have pension plens. 189 
of these (65,2%) vay the ontire cost of the pension, 

In another study by the Board in which the retirement 
plans of 327 companies, with more than |, slllion employees, and 
engareod in 20 different types of business were reviewed, 139 
of these offered non-contributory plans and 19 of then paid 
retirement annuities amountinc to 2% or more of salary times 
the mmber of years! service. Asswuing 36 years servieo, the 
retired pay factor would be 60% or more of the employee's 
selary; assuming 35 years service, the factor would be 70% 

It ghould be vointed out here that military retirenont 
percentages authorised by the Career Compensation Aet of 1919 
are computed on besic pay only. For this reason, the so-called 
entitlement to "756" of aetive duty pay after 30 years service 
emounts to considerably less than that ratio when related to 
the full military compensetion, Including basic poy and allow-= 
ances, A tyvieal exanmle of the true percentase value of 
military retirement is the situation of a Colonel (married) 
with over 30 years service. Uis total compensation would amount 
to 511,951 ner year: however, his retirement vey is commuted on 
basic pay only, with the result thet his retired pay of $7300 


is only 61% of his ineove while on active duty. 
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4. 
a # Health, Insurance and vension Plens jn Union Contracts, 
(Washinston: Depertaont of Labor Dulletin #11Ic7, October TO55)— 








(Kavnilan Committee) in Llts revort of May 13, Loch summarised this 
situation as follows: 


The amount of retired pay for nondisability retirement 
provided by the uniforned services vetirement aystem is 
equal to 2; percent of base pay multiplied by the nuaber 
of years of service, up to e maximum of 75 percent of basic 
payee , Mowever, If retired pay is pelated to gross nilitary 
vay rathor then seloly to basic pay, this Cieporecent figure 
is substantially reduced. When reluted to total salary, 
ineluding allowances for devendents and hagardous-duty pay, 
the uniformed services retiremont system rrovides benerits 
whieh are less than 2 per cent of pay per year of service, 
and for enlisted rersonnel with 35 or 0 years of service 
the correspondine firure is only evout 1 per cents Yhis — 
compares to a benefit per year of service of 2 percent under 
the Poreign Serviee retirement system, and a percentage 
which ranges from 2% vereent for some groups to a minimua of 
1+ percent under the civil-sorviece rotirement system, 


Another factor which tends to muke the sresent uniformed 
services retirement benefits unsatisfactory in some casos is 
thet no more than 30 years of service may be eredited. Con-= 
sequontly, the "unit of benefit" for those who gorve more 
than 30 years is sharply reducodeseee the percentaces of 
maxiwm gross pay rer year of service for personnel with 10 
years of service vary from 0,99 percent for pay grade B-l 
to 1,360 pereent for pay srade 0-0, Since tho higher "wits 
of benefit" acerus te personnel with less than 30 yeers of 
service, this means that those who serve a lifetime in the 
uniformed services are rewarded with smaller beneflt units 
then personnel who ere "selected cut” prior to completion 
of their normal tour of duty. 
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lreport of the Comittes on Ntetiroement Policy for 
Federal Yorsonnel of Vey 13, 19tl, (Casninston: Government 
Printing Office, 195k). 
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Both naval end militery wey in the Amsed -ervices in 
the United dtates ore modeled upon the naval and military vay 
systems of Great Upitain at tho time of the Revolutions 
Talistec mon of the Dritish service in these days wore derinitely 
fron the lower strata of soclety, whereas the offiecrs, inemmuch 
as comiesious wore purchased, usuall; wore mon of Some pri-# 
vabe moans. In aduition, service in these cays wae predominantly 
afleat in the Nevy and in garrisons in the Amays 

Thus, the pey syste: was desivned to mest minimum neods 
rather than te reward contribution, “his ohilogovhy has 
dominated the United States iiiitary pay scale fram ite incep~ 
Clot, Aid, a8 a result, the rates of actual cash pay vere Low 


Pum ahed., 





basea uvon uhe Laet that military versonnel wore 


exes t in mest unusual cases, querters aboard shin or in can- 





tomuents emi were also furnished a pation in kind as any other 
means of foodiny the crew of a vessel or a regiment in the field 
Would have been most bumracties]!, tnifeorms were furnished for 
onlLlstec personnel, but not for officers who wore expected to 
provide thoiy owns 

One result of this bellof, namely that service Life 
would be afloat or in the field, wae that until 169) maval 


effieers wore paid their full vay only When on duty at sen, 


3% 
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If assigned to shore duty, naval officers received only seventy- 
five percent of their basic pay, and if unassigned, wero lure 
Loushed at e fifty percent rate. 

In contrast, in the Army the full rate of pay was paid 
whether on duty with the troopvs or at the sost of the Covernuent 
or on detached duty, The numbers assigned to the latter two 
catecorios were of course very small, The furlough provision, 
however, was the same for both services end was very oxtensively 
used in the Army between the Mexican and Civil Wars. 

Vaval pay was on a lower scale than that of tho Army. 
Vaveal personnel, however, had frequent opsortunities of aug- 
montins their pay through prise money. The captain of the 
frigate Constellation, during one six-months' cruise in the 
Garibbean during our silmost forgotten War against the Prench, 
wes awarded J167,000 in prize money, a very substantial fortune, 
indeed, for that period in our history. Many othors achieved 
a comfortable conmmetence through this means, 

“hen ordered to shore, however, the naval officer not 
only lost this opsortunity for financial gain, but also had his 
actual pay peduced by twenty-five percent. It can well be seen, 
therefore, that employment on shore was not popular among navel 
officers. 

A Yurther detriment to shore duty arose from the facet 
that naval installations, then as now, wore for the most part 
located in the larrs seaports where tho price of the land alone 
was surficient to prevent the building of an adequate amount of 


housing for the resulting concentration of naval population in 
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these circwascribod areas. 

At the close of the Civil War in 1066, with the demobili- 
gation of the large Civil Ver flect and the consequent necessity 
of a sreator number of naval officers being: employed on the 
beach to carry out this demobilization, the situation becane 
so acute what the Secretary was authorized to pay to naval 
officers so employed an additional oneethird of their pay when 
employed ashore in the best interests of the naval service. 
Until 191.8 Naval Reculations required that the orders of 
officers to shore duty contain a statement to this effect. 

“he Army officer in the early deys of the renublic, was 
Yor the most pert quertered in goverment quarters. Installa- 
tions, oy and large, consisted of normanent forts and stations 
at some distance - in those days - from crowdec urban areas, or 
in commletely isolated portions of our country, Thererors theo 
provision of quarters for those people was essential as thoy 
would have had no other place to live, and most of the older 
installations wero woll provided with housing for gerrisons of 
the size that then existed, 

At the close of the Civil War, however, just as in the 
Navy, a disproportionetes number of Army officers was required 
to servico at other than vermanent installations of the War 
Department with resulting expense to those officers, Therefore, 
in 1870 the Army was euthorised to pay such officers a “comme 
tation of quarters, subsistenco, and forase allowancos" when 
public quarters were not available, and subsistence and forage 


allowances wore not paid in kind, 
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“his aes was somewhat indefinite ond was not formalized 
until 1873 at which time, by the act of June 16 of that year, 
officers of the Army to whom public quarters were not available 
were authorized to receive "“cormutation of quarters” at the rate 
of G12 ver room per month, with the maximum number of rooms per- 
mitted as: follows: 2 for a second lieutenant, 3 for o first 
ijeutenant, for a captain, 5 for a major, 6 for a lieutenant 
colonel, 7 for a colonel, & for a brigadier, 9 for a major 
general, and 10 for a lieutenant general, 

In addition a specified nmwaber of candles or their 
equivalent were allowed for lishting purposes and specified 
amount of coal per roan, varyine vith the geographical location 
of the officer, was allowed for heat. In 1907 the provision of 
candles and coal was chaneed to authorise the actual expense 
of heating and lighting quarters. This "commutation of 


quarters" 


was the forerunner of our present rental allowance 
system, 

The result of these two varying systems was that tho 
averarceo naval officer received while on the beach his orifrinal 
base pay; in other words, seventy-five percent of his basie vay 
plus one-third of his shore pay, whereas the average Army 
officer received his basic pay plus quartors or commutation 
thoreoor,. 

with the Lower rate of pay prevailinre in the Navy, this 
discrepancy led to a great doal of dissatisfaction which was 
intensified by the fact that, during this period of time, both 


departments, Var and Navy, torether with the State Department 
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were quartored in the sane building, now entirely occupied by 
the Burean of tho Dudget. This bill placed the Army and naval 
officers on the game basic pay seale and provided uniform 
"sormutation of quarters" for both services. 

Digerepancies continued to exist, however, until 1918 
because of the fact that married Amuy officers did not lose 
theiy entitlement to "“eonmmutation of quarters" when ordered to 
duty in the field whereas all naval officers lost thoir envitle- 
ment when ordered to duty afloat. Although this discrepancy 
was corrected by lecislation Lato in 1918 the difficulty and 
complexity of administering the "cormuteation of quarters" 
system led to the adoption in 1922 of our present rental and 
subsistence ellowance system which, originally applicable to 
officers only, has been gradually extonded now to cover, in one 
form or another, all military personnel with dependents whose 
place of duty precludes the furnishing of governmont quarters. 
These without dependents receive no rental allowances while 
serving afloat or in the field, 

ihe vresont concepts for determination of basie pay 
have doveloned slowly. ‘The first step toward a comuon basic 
pay scale for the Army and the Nevy was taken in 1399 when pay 
of officer porsonnol was mut on the same basis, 

With the vassaze of the 1908 Pay Act a concept of pay 
for sxills evolved, This act favored enlisted persennel with 
technical skills but vrovided that the base ray for any rank 
could not exceed the base ray and longevity of the next hisher 


rant. 
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2 ements, 


bith 

Ghe ray Readjustment Act of 1922 introduced the concept 
of egual pay for equal rank in lieu of pay Tor skills. Length 
of sorvice was the controllins factor in determining rases of 
Pay» 

The Career Compensation Act of 1919 was the first major 
change in the vay structure since 1922 end was designed to 
secure and retain qualified personnel. erinsments of this law 
were offected by the Armed Porces Pay Aet of 1952, 

In order to gtem the prohibitive losses in military 
personnel to the civilian economy by increasing the attractive- 
ness of the military career, the Career Incentive Act of 1955 
was enacted which, in addition to a number of other features, 
provided pay increases at the critical points in the carcer 


pattern, 








CHAPTER VITI 


MATITATUING A QuALITY FORCL 
IN TIMES OF 
ADVANCING TOCioLoOGy 
In Part One I developed the trends of military motiva~ 

tion and value systems in order to prevare the reader for the 
military problems facing our nation today. Now the reader 
should be better able to understand some of the statements 
currently being made by our administration officials on the 
personnel problems of the four services. Durine the past year 
there hes been a sreat deal of activity in the halls of Con- 
eress and widespread coverage in the press and colusms on the 
subject of personnel losses and technician shortages in the 
Armed Forces. Since the end of firhting in Korea, the number 
one problem, once asain, of the military forces has been the 
excessive personnel turnover. Before Korea, with a vre- 
dominantly volunteer strength of about 14 million, about 60% 
oP our personnel were reenlistine, This produced on experienced 
enlisted personnel structure and provided a valuable nucleus for 

the ranid Korean build un. After Korea, in 1952, the reenlist- 
ment rate fell to its lowest point, about 18%, which was con- 
siderably below the minimum reyuiredc to maintain a reasonable 


ateable force, 
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In the foreseeable future we will heve to maintain Armed 
Forees which are and will continue to be gizantic when compared 
to our Armed Forces during any comparable period of peace. This 
will be true even if we can come to some agreement with Russia 
on disarmament. Sise and nuubers are not by any means the whole 
eproblem. ‘the days when a first class Army can be recruited from 
the “sutters of the capitals of Hurope as did Frederick the 
Great" disappeared with the advent of mass amaios and now we 
heve reached such a noint of technological advance that numbers 
alone are not suffielient. 

The complexity of equipment and warfare demend a great 
deal more than the ability to march and take orders. There is 
an ever-increasing requirement for versonnel with real ability 
and training at cvory echelon. This is caused by the headlong 
rush of technological discovery. These dramatic technological 
changes are genorally illustrated by atomic submarines, elec» 
tronics, supersonic eireraft and missiles, but cormarse the 
infantry man who moves by helicopter, controls cuided missiles, 
and operates over a battlefield of humdreds of miles in extent 
with the men in a jeep. 

We need first a high quality input of both officers and 
enlisted men. Then at the ond of cblirated service we need 
selectivity to such a degree as to be able to take only the 
better qualified man or officer. We are not getting this 
solectivity now. We are not eble to retain sufficient nmabers 
of officers or men without regard to quality beyond obligated 


service, 
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There is only a certain mwaber of veople in ow popula- 
tion who can be motivated towards a career in the Armed Sorvices 
whatever advantages are offered. ‘This number is hard to deter- 
mine as we at present do not have a true test at the market 
pleee. It is impossible to determine how many men and officers 
who come ihto the service, while not drafted, may have been 
influenced to do so by the draft. A percentage of these are 
in the service so as to get rid of their obliyation to their 
Country aS soon as possible and return te civilien life. ‘Then 
others, while tempted to remain for a career, are influenced 
to loave the service by the hirher pay of civilian Industry. 
“his is partleularly so Yor these men who have been trained in 
military schools and wnose training has direct application to 
Civil joba, 

One of the most aisgnificant neints in the reenlistment 
pieture ig that the officers who have the wost day-to-day con~ 
tact and influence over the individual man are in the main only 
fulfilling oblimated service of some Kind prior to returning to 
Givilian life. ‘Seventy nereent of the junior officers only com= 
plete oblisated service, The constant turnover of commissioned 
junior supervisors and their exnerience and attitude short- 
comings are distinctly contributory to enlisted carecr dissatis- 
Faction. “his turnover of officers tozether with the laek of 
quality selection caused by too few officers sceking a career 
is causing a wealmess in our junior officer structure. This, 
then, is the problem area. To correct it both an increase in 


numbers as well as an increase in quality are needed. In ordor 





NO 
to set tho tyne of young man who has the potential to coxnmaand 
ever more powerful, complex and technologically advanced armed 


forees of the future, a career nas to offer a challenge to his 


£9 


bility, a worthwhile life work, and reasonable material bene- 
fits. The services certainly can offer the first two, but thore 
ig doubs if they are keepins pace in the Last requirement --« 
material bonefits., in order to attract a youny man of ability, 
he must bo abie te look forward to a Selary whith will allow 
hin to pring up his family in comparative circumstances to those 
in the other gervies professions (doctors, lawyers, covermnont, 
engineers, ete,)}. 

Over the years gince 1905, as rointed owt in Part Ono, 
When a military salary and fringes benefits were ahead of other 
service professions, the trend has been for tho material rewards 


of other professions to advance much faster than has the mili- 


tary, particularly so in tho hicher militery grades, 
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DISTINGUISHING PRATURNES CF MILITARY ORGANTAATION 


=n the following pages I wlll atteupt to identify, 
define, and analyse those snecial characteristics of military 
orcanisations which meke then unique in contemporary socicty. 
Theso distincuishing features can be organized undor the follow- 
ing grouping: social organisation, motivations, end value 
systoms. All ef these categories of characteristics are inter~ 
rolatec and aro merely varied expressions of the same central 
set cf ideas, This ideological unity results from the fomna-~ 
tive, compellins vressures exerted by the very function that 
Qll militory orsanizetions #xist te serve; to fight. While the 
society they sorve may underso great changes in attitudes, 
ideals and organization, the military arm of that seelety rewains 
much less affected because 1ts funetion of nhysical defense of 
the society renains unchanged. var, no matter what its techno- 
logical, seographicai or political context, always requires 
Ghat groups of mon inyose by viclence theiz will on other groups 
of men in situations of psychological stress and physical danger, 
It is the constancy of this function, and she yesponse of men 
to tne situations that it creates, that imnoses on military 


organisations their special and relatively unchansing charac~ 


teristics. 
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Yhis function-derived orientation is responsible, in 
part, for the "military mind" and imposes on military organiza- 
tions thoir broad similarities despite widce differences in time 
and nationality. The inherent and often-noted conservation of 
military men and groups is thus not sheer perverse reluctance 
to Semmens but is the result of the values instilled into them 
by their function and its sonvironmont. 

“he outstanding social characteristic of military exrsgani- 
gations is the primary of the groun welfare. The physiceli and 
psychological isolation of battle situations requires that a 
military organization be a complete conmmmmity in miniature. 
vhese sane stresses develop a high degree of sroup identifiesa= 
tion and solidarity, Counlec with those conditions is the 
realization by the members of the group that success end even 
survival depend on the eil'orts of the group working as a ErouDd.s 
mutual interdependence and suyport are other aspects of this 
same basic condition, Cwnulatively, these considerations lead 
to a strongly “organic™ view of the military society, recog- 
nizing thet the erpoup possesses a life, identity, end purpose 
greator than, and independent of, the sum total of the 
individuals that compose it, 

Military comaraderte, esrrit de corps, and unit identi« 
fication are expressions of the powerful, rewarding anc essential 
sense of boloneing whieh acconmanies this interdependent and 
organic viow.s 

Uther characteristics associated with the typical mili- 


tary organization are that it is authoritarian, diseiplinerian, 
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atronsly governed by laws rathor then by men, and it is 
hierarchical in structure. Clearly defined and stratified 
classes aro an almost universal feature of a military society. 
United States Forces are no exception, notwithstanding the 
efforts of democratisation following World War II. (The 
exnperiencé of the Russian Ama during tho 1920's and 30's in 
attexmtins to elininate these features of a military orgeniza- 
tion is most intoresting. By the end of World Wer IT, the 
Russian Aryy hed becomo one of the most extreme advocates of 
those vory qualities it had once sought to eliminate.) 

The traits of authority, diseiplinse, formalian and 
hierarchy are essential ones in a wilitary svroun and are readily 
deducible from the onvironmental considerations outlined earlier. 
In turn, if the environmental anc social characteristics of e 
military society are used a3 a basis, the more specific moti-+ 
vations and value systems of the militery become apparent as 
Logical extensions of these more fundauental charrcteristics,. 

Sevoral oxanples will serve to illustrate this point. 
esponsibility, authority and prestigo, the central 
geoncerns of amy organization, are clearly tiled to the hierarchy 
ef renus in mliltery groups. This makes the systems more impor- 


tant than the individual and makes the position and not its 


eccupant vhe locus of its eaessociatec authority, responsibility 
and vrlivilege ihe reason for this attitude is fair raignte 


forward. Combet situations may require the asstwmtion of commend 
by persons who simmly have not had an oprortunity to demonstrate 
their lcadersnip skill; yet immediate exercise of authority is 
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onables tue worker to accumulate sufficient financial rewards 
to enjoy the way of life ne prefers. Militery service is a 
total way of life, dominated by the oxigencies of a potential 
survival strugele and by the weight of its collective group 
responsibility. It is strongly oriented to the primacy of the 
group's welfero. Unéer these conditions military personnel 
ore exrected to contribute whatever are their talents, wherever 
they may be needed and in a manner dictated by the needs of 
the group. Yhe desires of the individual must be subordinated 
to the achievement of the sroup goal. lLveryone serves as 
best he can and taxes the inherent risks, rewards and depriva- 
tions as chance or assismmucnt may brins them. in these cirewn- 
stances, while some individuals may be more insportant than 
others, all are essential, and cven the relative iImmeortance of 
an individual may oscillate over a wide renge. Under this 
System, differential rewards are made on the basis of reospon- 
Sipility asswuued and level of skill exhibited (i.,0., degree of 
application to the task at hand), These it is assimed are tho 
result of individual effort and are rowardable on ec differential 
basis. Varieties of skill are not considered a basis for dif- 
ferential reward since the, are to a large extent inherent 
traits or at the least, non-controllable by the individual, and 
all of them are necessary to the military community. 

wo other considerations justify this system of selective 
limited cewards,. First, there is the immense practical diffi- 
culty of attempting to administer a differential reward s¥stem 


based on kind of skill under the confusing and raridly changins 
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conditions of a survivalestrugcle situation (which is the nor- 
mal, even though not the usual, climate of a milltary organizea- 
tion). Secondly, in an organisation where personal desires and 
o¢cuvational wobility are severely limited by greup welfare 
considerations, it would be grossly unfair to make rewerds or 
ecommensations denendent on occunation. 

Rewards and wotivations, of course, are closely linked. 
In wilitary service both of these consist of intengible ov 
f{dealistic factors to a much greater degree than is cornmson in 
most other soelal units (the clergy is an obvicus exception. 
The disastrous effects of overconcern with matcrial rowards on 
the clergy's effectivencss in the 15th Century, should also be 
noted). 

The West Point motto of "Duty, Monor and Com*try" is a 
perfect example of this hichly idealistle motivation. 
Obviously, not all mllitary officers live by this code; some 
cannot, some will not, and a great member, culturally condi- 
tioned by a climate of opinion which sattaches e faintly deroge- 
tory connotation to these terms, cannot articulate thoir real 
belief in Such coneents. Dut consclously or not, military 
personnel respond to these motivations. "Duty" is a recognition 
of the fact that the job and the welfare of the group come first, 
personal considerations, second, "Honor" demands the keering 
of falth with other mombers of the group, what one member does 
or fails to do reflects on all. "Country" immlies the subor- 


dination and dedication of a military organization to that 
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Larger erouwp Which it serves, millvary orgenizations being 
uniaquoly and totally service organisations. 

he common thread running through all of these motiva- 
tions is the subordination and sublimetion of seif in a task 
of transcendent importance, the physical defense of a nations 
It is this fact that gives vcrofessional military personnel an 
outlook that differs radically from that of their civilien con-~ 
temporaries. It is this sublimation of self with its associated 
sense of bvolonging that supply the rich paychological satisfac- 
tions that reward military porgsonnel and compensate them for 
their more obvious losses of rersonal freedom. 

Admittedly, the sbove is « statement of the ideal rather 
then the actual. <A casual survey of military organizations and 
personnel would reveal derartures in varying degrees from this 
ideal, <A similar comparison would be between the loftiness 
and fervor of the principles of the church during the Middle 
Ages and what has been sc aptly termed, “the spctted reality", 
Yet it is Included at this point to suoplement a purely deserip- 
tive accout with a more prescriptive one, An idesl or yaerd- 
stick is needed against which to measure current practices and 


proposed changes. 





Ti BPNYLISTED PERSCHAEL PROBL 


AS a member of the Cerdinor Conmittee I was directed to 
determine reenlistmont ratee and the causes of low recniistments. 
In the pases to follow I will draw heavily on some of the Pind- 
ines arrived at in carrying out these study aroas. 

Reonlistments, by which an enlisted man extends his 
tenure in the militery serviee, was the principal roint of con- 
eern in my examination of the enlisted personnel situation. 

She rate at which men reenlist is an indication of tho stability 
of the force. It is an indication cof the rate of flow of lnows- 


ledre, exneriencs and skill into the onlistec workforces, 


The point of service at which Improved reenlistments 


would provide the maximum cain in the development of ao quality 
enlisted force is at the ond of the initial neriod of service, 
The first termer is the key man in this situation. At the end 
of his initial onlistment he reaches « sipnificant milestone in 
his careor planning. “le is faced at this eriticel point with 
deciding whether to continue in a service career or to seek 
employment in civil life, At this reint he has little tine 
invested in the service, 

A majority of these individuals have learned a useful 
trade during thelr initial period of service, Attractive 


civilian »ursuits which afford greater immediate and Llonteranse 


economle roward than the military careor apneal to him very 


Sh. 








stroncly. 

Uxperience has shown that a great many of the career 
service men never actively choose the military as a career, it 
mexoly grew on them one reenlistment at a time. “he progressive 


iuprovenent in veenlistiunent rates experience in second and 
es reonlistments gives added erecence to the significance 
of the first reenlistucnt, 

Filevure 2 is a gravhie portrayal of the first-terna 
roonlistment retes from the end of Morea in 195). to July of 
1956, The "First Termor Reenlistment" rate inereased from a 
Low of 10% in 19%), to 23% throuch 1956.7 

The "Cereer" reenlistwont rates which are shown as 
dotted lines on the chart represent those Who have reonlisted 
at least once, Those men are very imnortant to the maintenance 
of a balanced force, but they are also the group that must be 
watched carefully to avoid over-saturation in specific skill 
erens, a8 well as a seneral agins of the force. Note that their 
rate has increased from below 1.0% in 195). to about 90% in 1956, 
siving ommhasis to future vcroblems of inerocased age, promotion 
starnation, and increased numbers of dependence. 

One of the problems facings the four services is the noed 
ror a reonlistnent control ot cach cereer reenlistment stare 
Whien will restrict reenlistments to meet srecific service 
requirements by rank and by definitive speelality and skill 


level, Gareer people in critical oeccunational sarees should be 
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required to possess qualifications which will clearly provide a 
basis for propress to the upper levels of their particuler skill 
or occupational area, Career reonlistecs in occunational areas 
elread; in proper balance must vossess qualifications which 
clearly indicato en ability to prosress to the upper lovel of 
the nl structure or be readily retrainable to other 
occupational areas where a requirement exists. 

Causes of Low Reenlistment Rates 

In order to cdetormine why mors men do not remain in the 
military services we consolidated attitude surveys of the armed 
forces and those of nonesoverment agencics. Ve also identified 
many of tho factors by extensive travel to military beses in and 
outside of the United States. In this manner, plus che con- 
vening of symposia of senior career enlisted personnel, many 
of the factors which had previously been detected through 
scientifie research vere verified by tho men tnemsolves. 

After a detailed stud: of these factors 1% was concluded 
that pay alone is not to blame for the current manpower diffi 
cultios in all the services, It was also equally coneluded 
that pay alone would not remedy the situation. 

the relative Lack of prestise of the man in wmiform was 
established as being one of the major deterrents in the achieve- 
ment of ea hishor-term reonlistment rate. 

In 1956 I heard Dr. George Gallup speak on this very 
sudject. te directed ea survey, at the request of the Department 
or Defense, on the attitudes of civilians towards a military 


career. Ee concluded that ea career in the ittlitary service 
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does not carry great vrestige with adults, at least as of today. 
This is true of botk officers and enlisted persommol. IJInade- 
quate financial awards, dislike of service discipline and 
regimentation, Lack of adequate family life and loss opportunity 
tc advance than in civilian life ere the greatest drawbaecke of 
a military career in the public's minds 

Talia lowering of noncomaissioned officer prestige not 
only adversely affects the roenlistment intentions of senior 
eareer people, but it also results in poorer administration and 
roxioves the geals and incentives for o first tema man to advance 
enc make eo career of the Servieo, The present level of eccnonmtic 
incentives offered te enlisted men is the major cause of Low 


erestice as the commaratively low standard-of-living of the 


enlisted persommel comaands little rearect in the conmunity. 


sho jure of Civiiian omployment Opportunity 

the lure of civilian employment opportunities is a 
major cause factor in the excessive enlisted ctersonnel turnover 
pate. A readily apparent disparity exists between the conmonsa- 
tion received in civilian employmont as compared to that in thea 
militar; services, 

Confrontec with lons neriods of enforced absence Irom 
thelr fmailics, duty in uncomfortable and isolated locations 
and othor rirorous features of military life, the first-term 
enlisted man finds the advantages of civilian omployment even 
more attractive. cvidoence of plentiful jobs is apparent in 


daily newspapers, 
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Tn order to obtain factual data regarding: the op»vor- 
tunities military nen are findings so ettractive, the Vepartuont 
of Defense engaged the services of the civilian manegenent 
sonsultent firm, The MNeKinsey Company. 


“he sitenificant facts produced by the Meliinsey Contpany 


le ‘%ho serviceman concluding his first tera of service 
ean normally expect hisher pay in a starting eiviitian job than 
he is reeeiving in the military. 

2e Promotional opvortunities in civilian life are 
geeater than those afforded the career enlisted mean. 

3. Fringe benefits no lenser favor the enlisted man 
over his civilian countervart excent for the ecOyear retiroment 
option. 

The corplete Mclinsey survey provides specific comparison 
date on fourtesn occupational froups. 

“nese comperisons show the wage advantages in both 
technical and non-technical occupations in civilian life. 
Military way 18 reasonably cormarable to that of the civilian 
auping the early periods of employment. The grav begins to widen 
noticesbly at the point of decision for reenlistment. In addi-~ 
tion, promotion to supervisory vositions in civilien life means 
moving; to a completely new and hicher wage rate. 

Conalusions of the NeKinsey study were verified by a 
further analysis of curront laws. Under the minimum wage law, 
the least o men Leaving service can exnect to earn in covered 


erasloyment is G1,32l. ner year after taxes. Computation of 








averare conditions for the first teruer indicate his income from 
81,323 to 51,560 after taxes. linimum wage lew jobs offer the 
first tormer nearly S500 more net eash income than that received 


by the I+3 and over °250 more than tho ley, average first tern 


Actual oxperionce shows the averege first temmer loaving 
the service receives much better than the minimum ware. In the 
recont Air Foree study of 3,000 alxmen leaving the service, the 
average man gbarted in civilian life at apvroximately 92,700 
per year aftor taxes, A year later he was earning 53,200 aeftor 
taxes. 

Liore important than initial advantagses are the loons} 
vermin economic opportunities available in civilian life in 
contrast to the flat, compressed ware prorcression vattern in 


the military sorvice, 
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Ag tne end of initial enlistment marks the critical 
retention roint for enlisted men, so does the end of original 
oblirated service mark the critical retention point for officers. 
At this point, the -ounc officer, who has little time invested 
in the service, is fecod with the decision whether to continue 
in a service career or to seek omoloyment and a career in 
civilian iife. 

It ig algo at this point that the young offieer has 
acquired encugsh experience to be of real value to the service, 
and he has served lcne enouch to vermit a valida evaluation of 
his future votential, If the military officer career provided 
eonmeliine, long-term attractions, the Armed Porces would be 
in a position to select for continued service those high quality 
officers whose current canabilities and future leadership are 
so urrently required. Pirure 3 shows that in 1957 a winkmuwas 
of 15,000 hich quality officors were nesded beyond obligated 
service, but only 10,000 were willinz to remain. 96% of those 
Willing; were selected to remain on active duty. 

Cur rilitery establishuent can be only as good as its 


oificers, “whe effectivoness of national security is not measured 
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only by the total numbers of men or the ships, planes, tanks 


and wiasilles available. ‘The quality of its leadership is the 


is 


imitine factor, The oeftieer group must provide the direction, 
the decisiveness, tho inspiration which cives life and effect 
to the onlisted men, 

Tnade quate retention of officers means thet tho opere= 
ting forces must constantly verform their tasks with an excessivo 
pereentace of officers undergoinr their initial duty experience, 
Another effect of inadequate retention is the impact of the void 


their loss creates unon normal assignment patterns for the 


remainins officers, As tho number of officers falls short of 





needs, if becomes increasingly difficult to insure that those 
aveilable have the normal prosression of assignments required 
for their develonmment or te cive Them a reasonable opportunity 
to lead a normal life, This failures makes the careers they 
actually oxperience loss satisfying to them, and, like a snow- 

ball rolling down hill, adds to the loss rate, It also compels 
tac service ali too frequently to make assisnments which do not 
economically use the officer talent available, 

Young officers of high caliber facing the decisicn of 
wnether or not they should continue in the military profession 
inevitably moasure the comparativo standerd-of'-livine and 
respect they can expect to enjoy as members of the armed forces 
esainst what they can aspire to in civilian pursuits. The 
inabiilty of senior officers to eccumulate a finencial reserve, 
to provide their children with a college education without 


utwarrunted sacrifice, to arford housing arpropriate to their 
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rank and position, and the comparatively low opinion of the 
officer profession held by the majority of civilians -~ ali 
tend to reduce the attractiveness of tho military career to 
the young officer and his fantly. Ue measures the intrinsic 
value of a military career in terms of the prestige aceorded 
his seniors who have reached the higher levels of their pro- 
fession. lie recopnizes that only after mecting repeated com- 
petitive wromotion standards and developing a high degree of 
professional skill can he hope to attain senior rank <= yet 
the tancible enoluzents currently associated with senior rank 
provide little incentive -- particularly when weighed with 


the frequent transfers and instability imposed by military life. 


Greater Financial Op vortunities in Civilian Lite 

In contrast to the inadequate compensation afforded 
successful rrilitery officers, the younc officer finds that the 
successful collogse-rraduate encased in civilian pursuits can 
Look forward to progressively increasing finencial rewards, 

Yhe ~reater financial opnorvunitios in civilian life consistently 
appear as a major reason why officers leave the sorvice. 

Accordingly, the Comuittee made a detailed enalysis and 
collperison of the wage/salary levels of industry and those of 
the military. This review concluded that: 

1. resent pay at the 2nd Lt/insign level is reason- 
able and comparable to that offered to the collece-graduate as 
a starting salary in industry, considering the service oblira- 
tion of officers entering the military professions 


ee After three years, the average military officer 
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receives an increase of 3/..2% ~+ whereas the average individual 
in industry receives an increase of 7349. 

3. The total compensations for senior officers are 
far below compensations for comparable responsibilities in 
Civilian life. 

Meare h. depicts the obeve comparison cravhically. 
Date is based on Hook Commission studiss brought up-to-date 
by statistics furnished by the Departmont of Commerce and the 
MeKinssy Commany .~ 

This comparison dramatically demonstrates that although 
current pay we throush Major/Lt. Commander is only slightly 


below the civilian averaces, the military vay in higher grades 


Yalis progressivoly further below the civilian rates. In the 
goneral and flag officer crades (06=7 and up), the military pay 


is far below the minimum of the ranges for eclvilian counter- 


parts. 
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COMPRUSATION OF MILITARY shrSomicL 


m, 


In the matter of rewards, military orgpenitations depend 
to a great extent on a similar set of symbolic and Llergely 
intansible features. Insignia of rank, citations, parades and 
eoremonies, badcos, letters of commendation, and ribbons all 
play a lerge part in the military system of compensation. 

Uowever, it is obvicus that military personnel do 
reeocive and must recoive some form of material or financial conm- 
pensation. How much financial comrensaticn is, of course, a 
question of some importance; but the really crucial question 
in military compensation systems ig the form and asswanptions 
under which compensation is riven. 

chere are two vreneral approaches to the problem of 
financially compensating military personnel, ‘the first of these 
asswaos that men can be hired and paid enough to perform tasks 
required by a wilitary organisation. Zhis is essentially a 
mercenary approach. If this approach of paying men sufficient 
to do a given job is used, other characteristics of military 
organizations previcusly described (discivline, formalism) will 
be either suppressed or distorted. Obviously, for examrls, the 
idealistic motivation will eithor disap ear or take the form of 
loyalty to small groups or individuels. It cannot be too 


strongly emphasized, however, that paying military personnel 
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for the job they de, involves tne fundamental choice of a 
nhilosophy whieh has wide ramifications throughout the military 
reraniastlone 

Prom about the Lith to the 19th centurios mercenary 
amiies vore fairly comaon in Evrope. The speciel conditions 
Which made their use possible were: 

1. The existence of a large depressed class of people 
whose normal conditions of existence were so "nasty, brubish, 
anc short", that militery service and combat did not represent 
an extracrdinary situation, 

2. “he likeltheod that war would provide suificient 
economic gains (from Locting and cenfiscation) to Pinanese mer- 
cenary Forces, 

3. The relatively low intensity of war's violence as 
compared with that of either modern or aneisent times (the 
classic campaigns of maneuver and position with fighting con- 
fined to the summer season are typical of mercenary armies 
durins these centuriocs, 

ihe more violent battles of this period were almost 
invariably fought by nonemercenary forces(e.g. Cromvell's eceau- 
paigns and the Wars of Religion). The French Revolution, the 
Vapoleonic Vars, the rise of nationalism, and the increasing 
Violence of modern war ended that transitory period in which 
morcenary LPorces wore Peasible. In those cases where mercenary 
forces had been employed they were found to be, almost without 
exception, inefficient, ineffective, and neboriously underend- 


eble. Machiavelli warned arainst thems 15th Century Plorence 
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relied on them and Lost disastrously; and the llessians of 
Georzo (II were more a liability than an asset curing the 
American Revolution. 

The essential reason why merconary forces are undepend-~ 
able under the best of cireumstences, anc have become unbhink- 
abie in the last 150 years, is that no form of financial reward 
ean vossibly compensate men for the ordeal of bavtie. In peace- 


buy 
ime it may bo possible to buoy tho siilis necessary vo maine 


J 
is 


tain a wilitary erganisation; but, es has been stated, the 


battle is the payortf. «hut havrens when this peacotime-mercenary 


t-s 


orgenisation is committed to combat? What pay seale ls equiva- 
Lent to the virtusl annihilation so cormon wuong units ileanedi- 
ately engaged at the outbreak of war? Indeed, how tu motivate 
and lead a peacetime force into battle when its members havo 
peen conditioned to think, “An I gettins paid what the job is 
worth?" het is the proper relationship between the pay scales 
of a combat infentrymean and an electronics technician who will 
never come under enemy fire? Impossible questions of equity, 
morale, and motivation are raised by any system of military 
compensation which attempts to pay its versonnel for the job 
they doe 

“no socond general anrvroach to the problem of finan- 
clally compensatines military y,ergonnel devends on an entirely 
different premise, This acproach assumes that monetary com» 
pensation offered to military versonnel is for the purpose of 
guerantesing to then an adequate standard of Living so that thoir 


full attention may be concentrated on the job they have to pere 
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form. “his approach lea in complete consonance with those other 
spocial characteristies of military orgenizavions which have 
been deseribod previously. It me; in actual practice eventuate 
in a pey package of the sane absolute sise (for a given indi- 
vidael) as undex the vey-for-the-jo>d system of compensation. 

en addition, bis nolemeteenary aporouch produces a climate of 
opinion and favors abtitudes whieh are highly conductive to tne 


i othe characteristics of an ideal militery orzanul= 


dovolopraorns 
gation. In @ssouce, tho guapanveed standard of Living pay 
SvStem vocuces vne neea fel uliltary personnel to oe converned 
about thelr personal welfare, aud enabloa them to Locus their 
avtention on taelr job, purely for the sake of tae job, 
(Devices such as hagesvdous duty pay for flyers and submariners 
aro not @ Vicglation of this concept. They ave simply a recor 


“a 


nition of ths fast that these personnel bear a heavicr=than- 
nozmmal Load of responsibility, and that they face, permanontly, 
a degree cf risk greatly in excess of that normally associated 
with military sermvics, The basic feature of the pay-forethe- 
job concert is milasing here since hazardous duty pay is, by 
industry standards, inadequate. It is a token or symbolic 


reward, albeit, a financial ona, ) 
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required. Ly attaching this authority to the position rather 
then to specific individuals, 1t becomes available in emergoncy 


o whomever happens te occupy this position, “Similarly, in 


er 


timos of ranid exvansion, military forces seldom have enough 
people who by virtue of their personal qualltios can easily or 
offectively assume responsibility and exerciso authority. by 
waking the system the scat of these qualities, the average 
individuel can function as vart of the system with reasonable 
effectiveness and the mission of the group can be achilevade. 
("Salute the uniform, not the man.") This is not an excuse 
for poor leaders. Ferhang no where is the neec for gonulne 
leadership so urgent as in military organizations, But this 
respect for the position and not the individual does enable the 
militery to surmount the deficiencies of ita Lew weak members 
as well as situstions such as just noted, 

the militery oemmhasis on distinctive dress and insignia 
is a reflection of the organic nature of military society with 
its ¢Yroup cemands and sense-of-belon ing as a reward. special 
dress end insignia also serve to reinforce the hicrarchigal 
structure of the military society by indicating, for all te 
recomise, the exact sub-proup to which each individuel belongs. 

In the metter of work systems, motivating influonces 
and forms of componsation, military organizations have a niuaber 
of unique practices that are directly attributable to their 
special environmental and social characteristics. Driefly out- 
lined, the assuuntions which underlie these practices are as 


follows. ilitary service is not a job in the sense that it 
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re offeerP comes af tiedermn wilitarr grouvs is com 
moses leseely of fulletine professtonal military leadors end 


stent cEevsamel re reset ¢«¢ erosseseeilon of the Whole 


hte 


Sve wl: 
soctoty, “or several eemburtes price te 1000 armies were 

offioaved iy “emabowes" dean solely from tho aristocracy. 
Mntisted yersomne! were vonorally drawn from only the very 
Lowest elacses of soctoaty, 


The combinetion of ~eefessional of fLeers and nen eiltisone 


Ga 


foldier Amy has developed in rowthly the Last 1bo years: Lt 
was also characteristic of wilitaey ermraniseationa of the Middle 
Aegean, Chis seeme alenificant, vor a elcoser comparison ef 
medieval society as a Wniole with the charnacterlLatieca of mili- 
tory orraninationa ag outlined ebove indicatedc that there ie 

a striliine similerity between the two “eultures"”, 

A listin: of some of the characteristics of medteval 
eceiety will servo to Lllustratoe dpeantically this remerhable 
narallelisr, These charactoriatica are: eaecertance of the 
weeossaity of authordty: a hierarcivy of easily identified and 
ricidly defined social classes; en orcmenic view of the nature 
ef inmsen soeletios; e theolovical«idorlistic motivation; and 
@rhesia on distinetive creas, 


343 gnimélarit: ic momo than aecidental; it ia more then 
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ye 


the pesult of the conservatism of nilitary organizations in 


> 


clincins: to a vanished way of life. “The basic reason for the 


1.2 


resemblance is that both societies, military and modieval, 
wero molded by the same onvironmmental pressures. ‘The whole 
structure of medieval society developedc out of the violence, 
strife, artd commmity isolation of the preceding Dark Ages. 
“xeept for a brief interlude of stability under Charlemagne in 
the early 9th Century, the whole neriod from the collapse of th 
Roman Dupire to tho beginning of the l2th Cenvury Renaissance 
was meried by the extreme isolation of each community and its 
gimoat total preoccupation with the simple struccle for physical 
Survival. Violence and disorder woro conmon; conmiunication was 
extremoly limited, Each locality had to be self-sufficient and 
constantly capable of defendins itself. In these circumstances 
the imights and locel lords became, perforce, a group of pro» 
Yessional military leaders and all of their fief holders and 
vassals were oblirced to serve under them Whon a Lfishting force 
was required. 

in short, the charectoristics of the liiddle Ages had 
their gonosis in the fact that a whole socioty faced a survival-~ 
struccle situation, This combination of environmental factors, 
however, is @ continuing condition in a military orcanization 
of any era when 1t is called upon to perform its normal functions 
it may be fairly deduced, thon, that tho resemblance between 
medLleval socicty and the mllitery element of contemporary society 
is a broadly casual one and not accidental. 


vo describe military organizations as beings essentially 
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modLeval in character is to indicate immediately the tremendous 
eulf that separates modorn civil society from tho wilitary orn 
that serves it. Merely to enwacrate tho respective characteris-~ 
ties of modern civil socicty and militery organizations under- 
gcores this difference. itlitary organizations are autnori-~ 
tarian, formalistic, hierarchical, and class-stratified; modern 
civil society is liberal, democratic, permissive, fluid, largely 
classless, and elmost entirely egalitarian, Military personnel 
are predominantly idealistically motivated, The prevailing 
conviction in western culturo at large is that man responds best 
to uotivations of material gain. Whereas military organisa- 


tions hold an organic view of the nature of human societies and 


‘are profoundly historical in their appreciation of the past, 


eontertporary political thought stresses the atomistic concep~ 
tion of socloty and looks not to the past for guidance, but to 
the future for change and constant improvement in the condition 
of man, 

in the Light of the forogoing diseussion the real heart 
of the personnel problem for contemporary military services is 
clear. ‘Tho servicos ara attemptins to recruit and retain per- 
sonnel for an organization whose structure and values belong to 
an older and gonerally repudiated culture. The sole source of 
personnel Yor those military organizations is a civil society 
in which nearly every imvortant vaiuo is in disasreement with 
that of the military services, As is the case whenever two 
dynamic systems are in contact, the rate of flow from one to 


the other depends on the differential between them In thi 
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7h 
particular caso the high rete of flow of personnel from mill- 
tery service back to civilian life is a funetion of tho very 
wide difference in values and soclolosical organizations between 
the two "“eultures”, 
| The temptinsly easy solution to this problem 1s, of 
course, to nodify the military organization in the direction 
of civil socicty so as to reduco the sharys differential between 
the two soups, and thereby to lessen the rate of flow. sSueh 
a course of action, however, runs the cortain risk of impairing 
the functional efficioney of the military services. One of the 
central theses of this paver ls that military values end organi- 
zation are not historically determined (although they have 
numerous historical precedents) but are funetionally determined. 
Changes which introduce antithetical principios inevitably 
detract from the military organization's ability to discharge 
its essontial responsibilities at the moment of crisis, in 
actual battlo. 

Let military orranizations retain, then, and even 
strengthen, thoir special characteristics, Examine overy rro- 
posed chance in the military services to be surs that it elther 
eriphasizes the values of a military group, or that, at worst, 

1% does not contradict them, 

If this solution is secepted the two inmortant questions 
become: (a) "What will hapven to the rate of flow of personnol 
back to civilian life (the non-reenlistment rate) if the special 
charactoristies of military organisations are strengthened?"; 


and {b), "What other steps in congonance with the svecial 
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% 
characteristics of military organizations ean be taken which 
WLLL tnorease the attractiveness of ullitaery service as a 
career?" 

The answer to the firat question seems to be that the 
net effeet would be suall. This answer depends on the premise 
that an tndividuel's reaction to the speciel characteristics 
of military orgenisationa ("militery life in genoral") is a 
fairly fundauental and relatively unchanging aspect of an 
individual's personal make-up. Vor those who are sympathetic 
to military values a strengthening of these values and their 
associated sociological organizetion would be welcome and a 
positive careor attraction. For those who are repelled by 
military Life this strengthening of military values would be 
an added detorrent to carcer service, but would, in cffect, 
morely confirm a decisicn already certain. 
iVidenee to support this conclusion is available in the 
results of the USAF Quarterly Survey, a random sazple of the 
attitudes of Air Force military versonnel. Among first term 
airmen wno intend to reenlist, the third ranking reason igs, 
"Like military life", Among those who do not intend to recn~ 
list, "dislike of militery life", 4s the third ranking reason 
for their decision. Yhe fact that both groups rank their reac- 
tion to military life, as it effects their reenlistment inten- 
tion, 80 high indicates that there are some radically different 
resoonses to essentially the same conditions. Yhis sharply 
aifferent evaluation of similar factors underlinos the intonsely 


personal reaction of different individuals to military service, 
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Wost interesting, however, is the fact that smong all 
catezorios of personnel (officers and enlisted) who are undecided 
about their career intontions, clther Like or dislike of mili- 
tary life is not a factor of signifieance in affecting their 
intentions. Sbtrenethenins of the special cheracteristics of 
military Life would not greatly influence the undecided group, 
and honce, would not appreciably alter tho nonercenlistment rato. 

An extension of the above analysis sugcests a partial 
answer to the second question vroposed earlier, “Chat other 
steps in consonance with the special characteristics of milltary 
organizations can be taken which will increase tno attractivencas 
of military sorvice as a career?" 

If there are personnel who are inherently predisposed 
to accest the values and social structure of military organiza- 
tions, and it is these personnel who eventually become career 
men, two courses of action are surcrested. The most obvious, of 
course, is that technical training should be concentrated in 
this eategzory of personnel. The second program that suggests 
itself is that e calculated prorsran should be undertaken to 
consclously stress, snd teach the snecilal military valucs and 
motivations early in a recruit's training. Beeause of their 
Longs cultural conditioning in a civil society generally unsyne 
pathetic to military characteristics, many newly recruited per- 
sonnel may net be able to respend positively to the values of 
a military system oven thoush they are, at bottom, sympathetic 
bo them. <A program in basic trainins which consciously recoce- 


nized and openly prized the special characteristics of military 
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™ 





insiitused which would eid, or at least, not sup yress the 
enecial chavacteristics cof military organivation., Anong these 
would be an increase in the number of grades with more appro» 
rriete vrolationshiive betuvccn grades; separate gredes for techni-= 
clans but not differenticl pay; an in-service colloge acholar 
Ship prog-ran whith smong other benefits would Tacilitate upward 
secilal mobility by vroperly preparing superior younrc enlisted 
porgsormol for commissioned atatuss and finelly & pay program 
waiteh would tnerease the stondard-of-living allowanees (quar 
ters, rations, Gielocation, ete.) to a realistie figure and 

then tic them br formule to a factor euch as the national annual 
avoraucoe industriel were. This tie-in vould allew fer both 
inereases in tho costeof-living, and also gains in the real 
income of the military man's civilisn counterparts due to gains 
in the overall croductivity of the economy. In this way military 
pergonnel would retain a fixed relationship in their standard of 
living with respect to the ecenomy as a whole, 

Other measures wlll, cf course, emerge from the forth- 
coning Consregsional hearings, It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, however, that all sueh proposals should be carefully 
analyzed to be sure that they aro not based on assummtions or 
principles which will eventually iasair the functional officieney 
of the niiitery sorvices. Military rersennel roquire, not 
preferential consideration, but consideration based on their 
peculiar needs, Ilitery service is not simply a job, but a 


Whole way of Life, 
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